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that as the soul quits the body in sleep, if it chanced in this
its temporary absence to fall in with a soul that was taking
its eternal flight, it might, perhaps, be coaxed or bullied into
accompanying it, and might thus convert what had been
intended to be merely a ramble into a journey to that bourne
from which no traveller returns.
All this time, however, Plutarch has been waiting for
his answer, but, perhaps, as he has already waited two
thousand years, he will not object to be kept in suspense for
a very few more minutes. I have already detained you too
long, and for the sake of brevity in what remains I will omit
all mention of the particular usages on a comparison of which
my answer is based, and will confine myself to stating in the
briefest way their general result.
We have seen the various devices which the ingenuity of
early man struck out for the purpose of giving an " iron
welcome to the dead ".   In all of them, however, it was pre-
supposed that the body was in the hands of the survivors
and had been by them securely buried ;   that was the. first
and most essential condition, and if it was not fulfilled no
amount of secondary precautions would avail to bar the ghost.
But what happened when the body could not be found,
as when the man died at sea or abroad ?    Here the all-
important question was, What could be done to lay the
wandering ghost ?   For wander he would, till his body was
safe under the sod, and by supposition his body was not to
be found.   The case was a difficult one, but early man was
equal to it.   He buried the missing man in effigy,1 and accord-
one must eat or sleep, was originally     or less perfect forms in modern Greece,
not the funeral, but the passing bell.     Italy,   Albania,   India,   China,   and
The very cattle in the stalls and the     Vancouver's Island,   (i) In Chariton,
bees in the hives are wakened after a     iv. I, an effigy of a missing man is
death or they too will die (Wuttke,     carried on a bier, and it is said that it
loc. cit.; Fr. Panzer, Beitrag zur deut-     was an ancient Greek custom to give
schen  Mythologie,   ii.   p.   293).    In     rites   of  sepulture   to   those   whose
Scotland  it was  an  old  custom to     bodies were not to be found (KO.I TOI)S
allow no one in a house to sleep when     &<pavets  rd^cus  /cocr/ie^).      Euripides
a  sick man was near his  end  (C.     tells us that when a man had been
Rogers, Social Life in Scotland, i.     drowned at sea his friends at home
p. 152).                                                       buried him KSVOIVLV tv irtirXav t<j>fo-
1 The practice of burying in effigy t*a.<riv (Euripides, Helene, 1243), which
prevailed in ancient Greece (and seems to mean that an image of him
apparently ancient Italy), Mexico, and was made up with clothes; this was
Samoa, and it is still preserved in more laid on a bier, and taken out to sea,